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28\  by  Gernsheun,  cue  of  tlie  youngest,  but  not  least  successful 
of  those  modern  lierman  composers  who  belong  to  the  emotional 
school,  and  labour  on  in  the  wake,  sometimes  very  far  in  the 
wake,  of  Beethoven.  Never  has  a  composer  set  a  more  dangerous 
example  than  the  author  of  the  "  posthumous  quartets  "  and  the 
chorfd  symphony.    How  he,  launching  boldly  out  from  the  orbit 
in  which  Haydn  and  Mozart  moval,  made  music  a  channel  for 
the  oatcome  of  all  a  great  soul's  emotions  and  aspirations  need 
not  here  be  told.    Enough  for  the  present  argument  that  Beetho- 
ven exemplified  a  manner  and  a  spirit,  of  which  the  manner  can 
be  imitated,  while  the  spirit  is  unattainable,  save  to  kindred 
:eniu9.  This  is  a  stone  of  stumbling  to  the  many  who  have 
rii'icaTOUred  to  follow  in  his  steps,  and  who  can  give  us  the  body 
'vithout  the  soul  necessary  to  sectient  life.    It  is  all  very  well  to 
-ly  that  the  poetic  instinct  makes  up  for  want  of  experience  ;  I 
•b:it  the  poet's  eye,  "in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling,"  can  see  things  I 
«'jich  ordinary  mortals  have  laboriously  to  search  after,  if  haply  I 
ibey  may  find  them.    Beethoven  was  a  poet  by  nature,  but  his  I 
powers  were  developed  late  in  life,  when  he  had  passed  through  I 
the  furnace  of  affliction,  and  when  the  resultant  emotions  found  I 
theirnatural  expression  in  the  language  of  his  art.    The  mighty  I 
geuios  of  the  man  made  the  form  of  that  expression  classic,  and  I 
gave  a  law  to  his  successors,  who,  while  imitating  the  manner,  I 
want  the  experience  which  made  it  necessity.    This  result  is  not  I 
at  all  a  matter  of  wonder.    The  wonder  would  be  if  any  other 
superrened,  because  both  the  intellectual  and  emotional  nature 
are  exercised  in  a  great  work  of  art.    If,  for  example,  the  outline 
of  a  statue  may  be  said  to  exist  in  a  block  of  marble,  needing 
only  mechanical  skill  to  define  it,  the  seeming  life  which  animates 
thefignre  is  a  reflection  of  that  living  in  the  sculptor's  own  being, 
^om  music.    Beethoven  has  a  host  of  imitators,  who  look  upon 
nim,with  reason,  as  a  model,  but  most  of  whom  forget  that  a 
mere  outline  copy  is  nothing  more  than  a  simulacrum  of  the 
original,  wanting  the  essential  principles  which  give  vitality  to  the 
form.  Hence  the  many  failures  we  witness  in  the  modern  German 
scnooi,  and  the  impression  that  school  so  often  conveys  of  pre- 
tentious effort  without  a  corresponding  result,    Gernsheim's  trio, 
wliUe  marked  by  great  ability,  is  a  case  in  point.   It  is  the  shadow 
01  Beethoven,  without  the  substance.    It  is  ever  promising  to  say 
something  remarkable,  which,  when  it  comes,  is  at  best  a  confused 
i-md  hollow  echo  of  greater  utterances ;  and  the  general  effect,  if 
'*  weakness  be  not  demonstrable  in  accurate  words,  is  sensible 

'i|h  to  the  inner  consciousness.  AVheu  will  modern  composers 
^nise  the  fact  that  the  bow  of  this  mighty  Beethoven  can 

i.T  be  bent  by  an  arm  as  strong  as  his  • 


curtailment  of  his  work ;   for  now  it  is  impoiisible,  if  e' 
audience  could  endure  it,  to  attend  to  a  performance  o 
great  extent.    To  shorten,  where  this  is  unavoidable,  i 
thing  ;  to  colour,  to  decorate,  to  misrepresent,  or  even  to 
(when  the  applied  costume  is  out  of  the  fashion  of  the  i 
which  the  work  belongs)  is  entirely  another.    Perhaps  one 
greatest  evils  that  have  ever  been  done  in  music  is  the  rci 
mentation  by  Mozart  of  Handel's  Mexsiah  ;  and  the  ev 
in  the  fact  that  the  score  is  written  with  such  consur 
artistry  as  to  rival  the  beauty  of  the  original  matter,  that 
hence  inseparable  (save  in  those  pieces  in  which,  from  the 
Mozart's  editions  have  been  unused),  from  Handel's  grouuc 
ia  public  performances.    Because  of  its  infinite  merit,  Mc 
orchestration  is  now  indispensable  ;  and,  because  of  its  iudi 
sability,  any  one  now  regards  it  as  a  precedent,  and  takes  li 
from  its  example  to  invest  other  works  of  Handel  with  "  addii 
accompaniments."    Unhappily,  or  happily,  as  the  case  ma; 
everybody  who  paints  Handel  with  the  vivid  colours  o 
uodern  orchestra  is  not  Mozart.    If  he  were,  and  were  alwa 
his  best,  then  should  we  become  strangers  to  the  effects  inti 
by  the  mighty  one  of  Halle,  the  stern  grandeur  and  the  S] 
weetness  of  the  Saxon  giant  would  have  no  existence,  au' 
"elicious  haze  of  sunset  glories  that  hangs  as  a  kind  ol 
etween  the  ancient  style  of  music  and  the  modern  would 
from  view  the  most  salient  features  of  the  master's  individu; 
I  plead  guilty  to  this  act  of  treason  against  the  musician's  me 
in  my  own  poor  strivings,  which  would  not  be  extenuated 
recital  of  the  circumsta,nces  that  induced  me  to  the  act ;  1 
acknowledge  that  I  live  in  a  glass-house,  and  the  stones  I 
throw  will  shatter  as  much  my  own  panes  as  they  may  s 
agamst  the  crystals  of  others.    Now  the  case  of  Handel  d 
from  that  of  every  later  musician,  and,  to  a  great  extent, 
that  of  some  composers  of  his  own  period,  in  that  the  unwr 
organ  part  formed  a  prominent  and  important  feature  in  the 
formances  over  which  he  himself  presided  :  and  that  the  abs 
of  this  designedly  conspicuous  feature  causes  a  vast  blank,  w 
imperatively  needs  to  be  filled.    It  was  this  imperative 
which  caused  Mozart  to  write  his  wind  instruments  and  c 
sionally  to  add  to  the  stringed  parts  of  Handel,  for  the  perfc 
ance  of  the  Mesi^iaJi  in  Vienna,  in  a  hall  that  had  no  organ, 
must  be  a  man  with  the  genius  of  Jlozart  or  of  Handel  bim 
or  else  with  the  belief  that  he  had  it,  who  would  now-a-day.<  ( 
to  improvise  an  organ  part  to  any  work  by  Handel,  that  .six 
aim  at  the  contrapuntal  character  and  the  general  fulnos 
interest  of  what  Handel  is  recorded  to  have  played ;  but  a  tl 
may  be  accomplished  in  the  stillne.^s  of  contemplation  wl 
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